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of the rail transportation system which supplied food, am-
munition, and equipment, the Second Army was to take
from the enemy the base of his ammunition supply.
A section of General Pershing's final report, detailing the
operation of the First Army is illuminating:
By the /th (November) the right of the Third Corps had
exploited its river crossing to a distance of ten kilometers
east of the Meuse, completely ejecting the enemy from the
wooded heights and driving him into the swampy plain of
the Woevre; the Fifth and First Corps had reached the line
of the Meuse River, along their respective fronts, and the left
of the latter corps held the heights dominating Sedan, the
strategical goal of the Meuse-Argonne operation, forty-one
kilometers (about 25 miles) from our point of departure on
November i. We had cut the enemy's main line of com-
munications. Recognizing that nothing but a cessation of
hostilities could save his armies from complete disaster, he
appealed for an immediate armistice on November 6.
While the Allied nations were celebrating a premature
armistice report on November ^th, there was no thought of
cessation of hostilities on the part of Marshal Foch, Allied
commander-in-chief, General Pershing, and other military
heads. On this day at 9:00 P.M., orders were issued to both
the American First and Second Armies, based on a telegram
sent by Marshal Foch to all Allied headquarters. The Marshal
telegraphed:
"The enemy, disorganized by our repeated attacks, retreats
along the entire front.
"It is important to coordinate and expedite our movements.
I appeal to the energy and initiative of the commanders-in-
chief and of their armies to make decisive the results ob-
tained."
Following orders given, the American First and Second